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WALT WHITMAN’S SWEDISH RECEPTION 


Part I 


By FREDERIC FLEISHER 
University of Stockholm 


N Swedish literature, unlike most other language areas, Walt 
Whitman’s poetry reached the height of its importance prior to 
publication of a work of translations. Usually a foreign author does 
not strongly influence Swedish writers before, at least, a limited 
selection of his works is available in translation. But among a group 
of Swedish writers and a Finnish one who wrote in Swedish, Whit- 
man’s name was well-known and discussed before more than a 
handful of translations had been published in literary periodicals. 
The Swedish authors were introduced to Whitman by these Finnish- 
Swedish writers, and he did not gain prominence in Sweden until 
the latter part of the Twenties. Whitman’s importance was greatest 
during the late nineteen-twenties and the early Thirties. 

As a result of the late discovery of Whitman, the writers who 
were interested in him looked on him as a pioneer, but most of 
them felt a closer kinship to American authors who were nearer to 
them in age; Carl Sandburg and Edgar Lee Masters were the 
objects of particularly lively interest, and the English writer D. H. 
Lawrence was also one of their most loved authors. These poets 
received considerably more attention than Whitman, and repre- 
sentative selections of their works were printed before any of 
Whitman’s writings. 

Although Walt Whitman was generally well received by Swedish 
writers—there were only a few who attacked him as a poet— 
one must remember that the larger number of writers who wrote 
and translated him belonged to the radical movements in litera- 
ture. On the whole, the traditional writers never mentioned 
him. On the other hand, it is true that the radical authors held a 
dominant position in Swedish literature during the latter Twenties 
and the early Thirties. 

After the short flare up of interest in Whitman, his name has 
remained honored but seldom mentioned. Although the authors 
who have become known since the mid-Twenties have respected 
and often read Whitman, he has not inspired them to write about 
him. 

Probably the first mention of Walt Whitman’s name in Swedish 
literature was in a poem by Gustaf Uddgren (1865-1927) in his 
collection, Balders dterkomst och andra dtkter, published in 1895. 
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A journalist and author, Uddgren is best known for two books on 
August Strindberg. As a newspaper man, Uddgren visited the 
United States a few years before the publication of his book of 
poetry. The poem in which Whitman's name is mentioned was 
apparently written when he was about to leave America to return 
to Europe. It was written in praise of the ‘wonderful’ land, 
America. He wished to hear ‘ nature’s song of freedom’ out of the 
country’s ‘ youthfully fresh promising soil’ one last time. Each of 
the poem’s four stanzas is followed by a refrain, which reads in the 
first three stanzas: 


o, you my new world, 
mine and Walt Withman’s world, 
my wonderful America.* 


The fourth refrain reads: 


from my new world, 
mine and Walt Withman’s world, 
o, you my love’s America.” 


It is interesting to note that in all four places Uddgren mentioned 
Whitman’s name he misspelt it ‘Withman.’ This error alone leads 
one to doubt the Swedish journalist’s knowledge of Whitman the 
poet, but he seemed to believe that his affection for America had 
some similarity to Whitman’s. 

Elien Key (1849-1926), the well-known educationalist and social 
reformer, quoted and mentioned Whitman in several places in her 
three-book work Lifslinjer, published between 1903 and 1906. She 
felt Emerson and his group were more European than American 
while ‘the new spirit of the West meets us with its magnitude, its 
free piety, its general humaneness, its world-embracing feeling, 
formlessness and lack of prejudice in Whitman.’ She also felt he 
had many similarities to Gorky.* 

Probably the first translation of a complete Whitman poem was 
done by Andrea Butenschén, an insignificant writer, in Ord och 
Bild, 1905. This was ‘ Proud Music of the storm.’* In general her 
translation is rather much of a literal transference of Whitman's 
poem into Swedish and in several places it is obviously incorrect. 
But the clearest fault is the translator’s lack of poetic sensibility, 
and as a result many of the allusions and subtleties of the original 
are gone. 

In the same issue of Ord och Bild Andrea Butensch6n wrote a 
laudatory seventeen-page essay with seven illustrations of Whitman. 
This essay serves as an introduction to the man and the poet. She 
tried to inform the reader that America is hard to judge because of 


Gustaf Uddgren, Bladers dterkomst och andra dikter (Stockholm: Gustaf 
Chelius, 1895), pp. 82-83. Translation is my own. 

* [bid., p. 83. Translation is my own. 

*Ellen Key, Lifslinjer (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1906), III (Book II), 
477. 
“Walt Whitman, ‘Stormens stolta musik,’ trans. Andrea Butenschén, Ord och 
Bild, XIV (Nos. 5 and 6, 1905) , 346-350. 
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its complexity. She also included several translations of fragments 
of Whitman poems.* Two years later she published a translation of 
‘To You Whoever You Are’ in Ord och Bild. 

Emilia Fogelklou (1878- ), one of the most distinguished con- 
temporary writers on religious, social and psychological questions, 
was the first important writer to publish an essay on Whitman. She 
was also the first woman in Sweden to be awarded the degree of 
teol. kand. (Bachelor of Theology) in 1901 and also the first to 
receive an honorary degree of Doctor of Theology in 1941. She has 
devoted several books to Quaker and Catholic leaders. In her two- 
volume collection of essays Medan grdset gror, published in 1911, 
she included an essay, ‘Om Walt Whitman,’ that was dated 1901.° 

In her lead Emilia Fogelklou wrote: ‘If it is to write “ beautiful 
verses” to be a poet, then Whitman is not one.’* She went on to 
say: ‘Whitman gives us a view from the high tops in the world of 
the spirits. He shows us not much color and form, not much room 
for imagination, no playful variety or even violent changes. But 
air under the wings and an eternal space to fly through—that is 
what is given us in Whitman’s philosophy of life?’ * Emilia Fogel- 
klou found the basic theme of his poetry to be ‘gladjen’ (joy). 
She felt he eliminated ‘all sorrow and all evil.’ At the same time 
the Swedish authoress found that his optimism did not lack serious- 
ness.? In fact, she thought that maybe it was his joy and hopefulness 
that made him a ‘ universal poet,’ ‘ for joy can unite a world, while 
sorrow can unite only a few.’ ?° 


Emilia Fogelklou devoted the main part of her twenty-five page 
essay to translations of Whitman’s poetry. ‘Come Up From the 
Fields Father’ was translated in full while she included parts of 
several others. In the text she mainly emphasized the theme of joy 
and Whitman’s ability to help the sick and wounded during the 
Civil War. 


In 1922 Miss Fogelklou married Arnold Norlind (1883-1929) , 
who had been docent (associate professor) in geography at the 
University of Lund and was suffering from tuberculosis. Norlind 
had literary interests, most particularly Dante. He translated 
‘Inferno’ and ‘ Purgatorio.” Upon his death, she published a 
collection of his essays under the title of Skapande liv and this work 
included an essay on Walt Whitman."? According to her book on 
Norlind, this essay was written (1901-1903) while he studying 


* Andrea Butensch6én, “Walt Whitman,’ Ord och Bild, XIV (Nos. 5 and 6, 
1905) , 351-367. 

*Emilia Fogelklou, Medan grdset gror (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1911), I, 
43-67. Cf. Erik Gamby, * Whitman i Europa,’ Perspektiv, VI (June 1955). Gamby 
incorrectly claims that Fogelklou published an article on Whitman in Vdrbris in 
1905. The periodical did not exist at this time, and Fogelklou never contributed 
an essay on Whitman to Vdrbris. 

7 Ibid., p. 43. 

Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

1° Ibid., p. 66. 

*1 Arnold Norlind, Skapande liv (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1929), pp. 62-68. 
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towards the degree of fil. kand. (Bachelor of Arts) .1* Norlind was 
an active member of the radical student society D. Y. G. where he 
had lectured on Whitman, Thoreau, and Edward Carpenter among 
others.'* This society included several young men who were later 
to become leading political figures in Sweden, including Osten 
Unden, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ernst Wigforss, 
former Minister of Finance. The latter mentioned Norlind’s interest 
in Whitman in his memoirs.'* 

In the first part of his short essay, Norlind tried to show that 
Whitman was not bound by his environment. He claimed that 
not even the Civil War greatly affected Whitman’s development. 
His experiences during this period, which biographers have made 
such a fuss over, Norlind felt were not essential as Whitman had 
both planned and partly realized his life’s work prior to this event.*® 
In fact one receives the strong impression that Norlind tried to use 
Whitman to prove his statement: ‘Environment does not create the 
artist.’ 1® In general Norlind’s essay showed no deep understanding 
of the American poet, but he did emphasize one aspect of Whitman’s 
writings that was later to become of prime interest to many Swedish 
writers. That was that comradeship united all people. After this 
slight flurry of essays and items about Whitman and translations of 
his poetry, his name was forgotten in Sweden until the Twenties, 
except for three short translations in Ord och Bild by Elin 
Storckenfelt.*7 


(To be continued) 


WALT WHITMAN—OR NATURE IMITATES ART 


T is a commonplace of literary criticism, from at least the time 
of Sainte-Beuve, to say that an author’s works are largely deter- 
mined by the circumstances of his life. But in the case of Whitman, 
the relations between the poet and his works are much more com- 
lex, for if it is true that his life to some extent influenced his works, 
is works, conversely, exerted a strong influence on his life. He 
wanted to become himself part and parcel of Leaves of Grass; he 
wanted his book to be inseparable from himself, so that no one 
would be able to distinguish one from the other. 


Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this, touches a man, 


he said at the end of ‘ Songs of Parting.’ * 


12 Emilia Fogelklou, Arnold (Stockholm: Albert Bonnier, 1944), p. 96. 

187 bid., p. 90. 

Ernst Wigforss, Minnen (Stockholm: Tiden, 1950), pp. 297-298. 

18 Arnold Norlind, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

16 Tbid., p. 63. 

17 Walt Whitman, ‘ Tre Dikter,’ trans. Elin Storckenfelt, Ord och Bild, XXVII 
(No. 12, 1918) , 640. 

1 Leaves of Grass, Inclusive Edition, ed. by Emory Holloway, ‘So Long!,’ lines 


53-54, p. 418. 
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Before everything else his subject is himself: ‘I celebrate and sing 
myself,’ he announced in 1855, at the beginning of ‘ Song of Myself,’ 
or, as he explained in ‘A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads’: 


‘Leaves of Grass’ indeed (I cannot often reiterate) has mainly been the 
outcropping of my own cmotional and other personal nature—an attempt, 
from first to last, to put a Person, a human being (myself, in the latter half 
of the Nineteenth Century, in America) , freely, fully and truly on record. I 
could not find any similar personal record in current literature that satisfied 


But on the other hand he dreamed of himself as the prophet of a 
new gospel, and it is under that aspect that he painted himself. 
He had, therefore, to try to resemble his portrait if he wished the 

rtrait to be authentic. He was obliged to construct his life and 

is book at the same time. He was very clearly aware of the duality 
of effort which he had imposed upon himself, if one is to believe 
this sentence from a review of the first edition of Leaves of Grass, 
which he himself wrote for the Brooklyn Daily Times: ‘First be 
yourself what you would show in your poem... .’* He was thus 
led to treat his life as a work of art, to make of his life and his book 
two creations which were not only parallel, but also superimpose- 
able: 


On, on the same, ye jocund twain! 

My life and recitative, containing birth, youth, mid-age years. 

Fitful as motley-tongues of flame, inseparably twined and merged 
in one—combining all, 

My single soul... .* 


This is why W. B. Yeats, in A Vision, took Whitman as an ex- 
ample of what he called ‘an artificial personality.’ ® 

To sink himself, however, in the mythical personage of his book, 
as he wished, he was sometimes obliged to distort the facts a little. 
In the first edition, especially, he hid everything of his past as a 
man of letters and a journalist, trying to pass himself off as a 
carpenter, rude but inspired, a ‘ rough.’ 

But because of this is it necessary to accuse him of duplicity and 
imposture and to denounce him for his ‘ pose’ as Esther Shephard 
has done in Walt Whitman’s Pose? To do this would be to 
misunderstand the problem. In fact, when Whitman was makin 
these affirmations, he was being perfectly sincere with himselt. He 
actually identified himself with what he wanted to be. To some 
extent he became the ideal being of which he was dreaming and 
which he took as his model for his book. As a matter of fact, he 
was so convinced of his own sincerity that he made total frankness 
one of the criteria by which one might recognize the great poets: 
‘The great poets are also to be known by the absence in them of 
tricks and by the justification of perfect personal candor.’ ¢ 

* Ibid., p. 535. 

8 Leaves of Grass, 1856, p. 361. 

‘Inclusive Edition, p. 444. 

5 W. B. Yeats, A Vision (New York: Macmillan, 1938) , pp. 113-114. 

* Inclusive Edition, p. 501 (Preface to 1855 edition) . 
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Therefore one has no right to speak of Whitman’s ‘ pose,’ for 
that would lead to a revision of the whole theory of sincerity and 
force one to say with J. P. Sartre that ‘a man is never anything but 
an imposture’* or with Valéry that ‘ any literary work is a counter- 
feit.’* We are justified therefore in saying simply that Whitman 
wanted to create a book and at the same time created himself. All 
his life was changed. Nature imitated art, thus verifying the 
paradox of Oscar Wilde. He was tormented, unstable, and emotion- 
ally shipwrecked; his work enabled him to regain his balance and 
attain sincerity. Poetry saved him. Thanks to it he was able, 
little by little, to leave the dark and stormy world in which he 
floundered for an orderly and peaceful universe where light tri- 
umphed over shadow.® 


RocGeR AssELINEAU (Tr. by Epwarp F. Grier) 
Université de Lyon 


WHITMAN AND THE CRESCENT: A CONJECTURE 


ALT WHITMAN, lately pene from the editorship of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, was suddenly offered a position on the New 
Orleans Crescent while idly strolling between the acts in the lobby 
of the Broadway Theatre in New York, early in February 1848. 
Whitman’s explanation of this incident implies that it was merely 
a lucky chance.' One of the owners of the Crescent (J. E. McClure) 
met Whitman in the theatre lobby and, though it was his first 
acquaintance with the ex-editor of the Eagle, formally hired him 
filtteen minutes’ talk (and a drink). The whole affair was 
‘impromptu,’ according to Whitman. However, one feels with 
Whitman’s most recent biographer that ‘ possibly McClure knew 
more about the recent editor’ than this account suggests.? And 
there is some evidence that McClure could have known about 
Whitman before his meeting with him at the Broadway. 

In the 18 June 1846 issue of the Eagle, a few months after 
Whitman became editor of that paper, there appeared a sentimental 
poem, ‘ Love’s Phazes,’ by Theodore A. Gould of ‘ Brooklyn, L. I.’ 
It had been written ‘ For the Brooklyn Eagle.’ During the following 
months, Gould favored the readers of the Eagle with other poems 
and a tale entitled ‘ Lady Cameron; or Woman’s Devotion.’ On 16 
November 1846, after‘more than a month’s absence from the paper, 
Gould filled nearly one and a fourth columns of the Eagle with a 
jocular letter datelined the ‘ Bark Reform, November 1, 1846,’ three 
hundred miles from Mobile. On 4 January 1847 began a series of 


71. |. Sartre, Introduction a4 Baudelaire—Ecrits Intimes. 

* Frédéric Lefévre, Entretiens avec Paul Valéry (Paris: Le Livre, 1926), p. 107. 

®(ompare what he wrote as early as 1848: ‘You may be tired of such out- 
pour ngs of spleen, but my experience tells me that I shall feel better after 
writ.ng them.’ (Uncollected Poetry and Prose, II, 231). 

1* Starting Newspapers,’ Specimen Days. 

? Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer (New York: Macmillan, 1955), p. 91. 
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letters from Gould in New Orleans to the Eagle in Brooklyn. The 
letters show Gould especially appreciative of the gay social life and 
pretty belles of the southern city. But at heart he must have 
remained a Brooklynite, for on 17 March 1847 he complained that 
he was getting only three of every ten Eagles mailed him. In 
addition to Gould’s letters, Whitman also printed a number of his 
poems, some of which were noted as having first appeared in such 
New Orleans papers as the Delta and the Commercial Times. The 
last of the letters, as well as the last of the poems, appeared in the 
Eagle on 17 December 1847, about a month before Whitman left 
the paper. 

It is probable that Theodore Gould, who apparently went south 
for his health, was a friend of the Whitman family. In a letter to 
his mother, dated 8 September 1863, Whitman remarks: ‘ Mother, 
you remember Theodore Gould, how he stuck it out, though sick- 
ness and death has had hold of him, as you may say, for fifteen 
years.’ * Perhaps Gould, as a contributor to the New Orleans papers, 
numbered J. E. McClure among his journalistic acquaintances, and, 
as a friend of Whitman or at least as a contributor and subscriber 
to the Eagle, had spoken favorably of Whitman’s capacities as a 
newspaperman. In that case, though the meeting of McClure and 
Whitman in the Broadway lobby may have been through chance, 
McClure’s actual hiring of the unemployed editor was not done as 
offhandedly and surprisingly as Whitman’s account implies. 


THOMAS L. BRASHER 
Southwest Texas State College 


KNOWN COPIES OF DRUM-TAPS 


| seen SHAY in 1920 said that copies of Drum-Taps without the 
Sequel were ‘ exceedingly scarce,’ and Carolyn Wells later noted 
that hers was one of two known copies. Since that time new copies 
have gradually been acquired by university and public libraries, 
and a larger number of Drum-Taps bound with the Sequel have of 
course become known. But they are not so numerous that they 
can stand on the open shelf. A pair, one with, one without the 
Sequel, was auctioned at Swann’s in 1951 for $85. 

In preparing a new edition of the book, to be published by 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, I have convassed the largest and 
the most likely small libraries and can list the location of the 
majority of known copies, together with anything of interest that 
is known about the copy: 


Drum-Taps, 1865 


University of California Library, L_ A. (*Geo. S$. McWatters, from Walt Whitman. 
Washington Feb. 1780.’) 


® Richard M. Bucke, ed., The Wound Dresser (New York, 1949) , p. 109. 
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University of Texas Library (‘Miss Hatty Taylor from “ Papa”: February 14, 
1866.’) 


Long Island Historical Society 

University of Pensylvania Library (‘Ernest Denton Seybold from Walt Whitman 
1871" 

Library of Congress 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

Yale University Library (two copies) 

Harvard University Library (from library of Amy Lowell: ‘Harry J. Douglas 
from Walt Whitman November 1872’; and a second copy from Emerson’s 
library) 


Drum-Taps, bound with the Sequel, 1865-6 


Dartmouth (belonged to P. H. Rumisfin [?] U. S. Army) 
Harvard (one from Aldrich’s, another from Longfellow’s library) 
Detroit Public (‘J. B. Marvin, From D. A. W.,’ with ‘friend of Whitman’ in 
another hand beneath Marvin’s name. D. A. W. is undoubtedly Wasson.) 
Library of Congress (three copies: copyright deposit; copy from H. Buxton 
Forman’s library, with date ‘26 August 1869’; a copy without provenance) 
University of Pennsylvania (the ‘tall’ copy in Harriet Chapman Sprague 
collection) 

Yale (two copies, and another with ‘Songs before Parting’ bound in) 

Huntington (two copies) 

Gay Wilson Allen (two copies: Traubel’s copy, * 1892’) 

Charles E. Feinberg (two copies) 

Duke, Princeton, Brown, Western Reserve Historical, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio State, Library Company of Philadelphia, Newberry, Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Kansas, Minnesota, and Chicago (one copy each) 


So the little volume which contained one of the ten most fre- 
quently reprinted poems in English, one of the greatest poems in 
English, and a poem, ‘Chanting the Square Deific,’) which the 
author sometimes considered his greatest—the volume which Whit- 
man, at the time at least, felt best satisfied with—exists now in a 
relatively few copies. I shall be grateful to know of other specimens, 
especially any with marginalia or scorings. 


F. DEWOLFE MILLER 
University of Tennessee 


WHITMAN IN JAPAN, CHINA, AND FINLAND 


MERICAN students of Walt Whitman have long been aware that 
Leaves of Grass is well known and much admired in Japan, 
but it has been difficult to secure accurate information on Whitman’s 
reception and influence in that distant country with its difficult 
language. Professor James P. McCormick gave some details in the 
last number of the WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER. Professor Iwao 
Matsuhara, of Aoyama Gakuin University, in Tokyo, gives us much 
more in a very interesting and readable monograph in English 
entitled ‘Walt Whitman in Japan: From the First Introduction to 
the Present.’ Professor Matsuhara has kindly sent me an off-print 
of the 42-page essay which I wish I could have had while editing 
Walt Whitman Abroad. 
Whitman was introduced to Japan in 1892, during the Meiji era, 
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by the popular novelist ‘Soseki’ (Kinnosuke Natsume). A few 
years later the American expatriate Lafcadio Hearn felt so alarmed 
over Whitman’s increasing influence that he gave a lecture at the 
Imperial University ‘not to praise him but to warn you against 
him, so far as I am able.’ Nevertheless, Japanese interest in Whit- 
man grew steadily. Even during the 1930 and 40 decades critical 
studies continued to appear: one by Yasuji Shimizu in 1937, and a 
fictional biography by Shichico Nagami in 1941. Since the war 
translations (both old and new) have been published by Tomita, 
Shiratori, Arishima, Kinju Kiguchi, Masao Yaku, Akira Asano, and 
a complete version of Leaves of Grass by Shigetaka Naganuma. 

In 1953 Masaru Shiga published a translation of Democratic 
Vistas. Professor Matsuhara also mentions with gratitude lectures 
given on Whitman in Tokyo during 1954-55 by Professor Leon 
Howard, Professor Robert A. Jelliffe, and myself. Through this 
common interest in Whitman, scholars and students of Japan and 
America have found a meeting ground. 

A very significant contribution has also been made by another 
American, William L. Moore, who is now an associate professor of 
English at the International Christian University in Tokyo. For 
the Kenkyusha Pocket English Series (Tokyo) he has edited Walt 
Whitman's Poems: Song of Myself, By Blue Ontario’s Shore, with a 
thirty-page introduction and notes on words and phrases which 
might give a Japanese reader difficulty (allusions to American 
customs, history, colloquialisms, etc.). In addition to his infor- 
mative interpretation of Whitman’s ideas and poetic theories, Pro- 
fessor Moore has alsa provided outlines of these poems which even 
an American student might find helpful. 

A Whitman infuence that, I dare say, few Whitman scholars in 
this country have ever heard of was revealed by Dr Achilles Fang at 
a Conference on Oriental-Western Literary and Cultural Relations 
held at Indiana University in the summer of 1954. (Indiana 
University Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations, 
edited by Horst Frenz and G. L. Anderson, University of North 
Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, Number Thirteen, 
Chapel Hill, 1955.) Although Dr Fang is not enthusiastic about 
modern Chinese poetry, he says: ‘ Without the impetus given it by 
Whitmanism, Chinese poetry of the past thirty years could scarcely 
have enoyed what little vitality it had.’ 

I have just received from Helsinki a meticulous study of The 
Compound Epithet and Its Use in American Poetry from Brad- 
street through Whitman, by Niilo Peltola, published by Suoma- 
lainen Tiedeakatemia, 1956. Whitman receives twenty pages in this 
three hundred-page tome and is praised for the ‘ natural, spontane- 
ous character’ of his compound-epithets; ‘ the functional use of the 
compound epithet took a long step forward in Whitman’s work.’ 
This work is for scholars, not general readers, but it gives new 
evidence that Walt Whitman’s influence has truly circled the globe. 


Gay WILson ALLEN 
New York University 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE CHECKLIST: A REVIEW 
AND AN APPRECIATION 


Walt Whitman’s Correspondence. A Checklist. By Edwin H. and 
Rosalind §. Miller. New York: The New York Public Library, 1957. 


161 pp. 


If American literature scholars will recall the excitement at- 
tendant upon Rusk’s publication of The Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, they will understand why Whitman scholars look forward 
to the Whitman correspondence. Though publication is still some 
time away, they watch with interest each obstacle overcome. A 
major event—something of a special triumph—is the Millers’ anti- 
cipated Checklist. The layman will be puzzled or amused at this 
excitement over something that must seem about as dramatic as a 
telephone book. But the scholar knows the Checklist will be the 
most valued and most used research tool until the appearance of 
the correspondence itself. 

Much difficulty in the past has been in getting hold of the drafts 
of letters and other manuscript material which Whitman himself 
was wise and careful enough to preserve for us. The three-way 
division by Harned, Bucke, and Traubel scattered these materials, 
and only now, through the generosity of collectors, has it been 
possible to re-assemble them for scholarly use. Professor and Mrs 
Miller have been engaged for years on the major item in that 
reorganization, and the publication of their work is an invitation to 
speculation as to what the correspondence itself will reveal. 

We now know what correspondence is unpublished and where 
most of it may be found. The many published letters in various 
books and journals have been difficult to spot in standard biblio- 
graphies but now are presented in clear, easily noted fashion. Again, 
it is really an eye-opener to realize what a tremendous letter writer 
Whitman was. There are 3,500 items in the Checklist, many of them 
postcards or short notes in the last two decades, it is true, but still 
a wealth of unexamined material to provide insights into Whitman’s 
attitudes, feelings, and associations hitherto unexplored. Of the 
3,500, it is notable that 3,475 entries are after 1862, when Whitman 
settled in Washington, and one can only speculate on the manner, 
number, and fate of letters for the twenty-nine previous years. 

The letters are listed by date of composition, and for each entry 
the location from which the letter was sent is given. Sometimes just 
the accident of fortuitous grouping reveals what examination of 
the scattered correspondence would not show. On 20 June 1880, 
for instance, Whitman was at Sarnia, Ontario, and wrote twenty 
letters and postcards to friends. Although this is something of a 
record, on many days he wrote a dozen or more letters, carrying out 
a life-long habit of maintaining many friendships on a more per- 
sonal basis than can be found for any other major poet. 

His special effort to keep in touch with close friends through 
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correspondence is seen in tracing through the Checklist the Whit- 
man-O’Connor relationship. I have always wanted to know more 
of this matter, but now I am really curious because of the puzzling 
story hinted at here. There are 260 letters to the O’Connors, seventy 
of them to Ellen O'Connor, whose friendship and understanding 
of Whitman has not been fully examined. ‘The Checklist reveals 
that when the friendship between the two men was interrupted for 
some years, Whitman kept in touch through letters to Ellen. This 
would not have happened with Mrs Burroughs or many other wives 
of his friends. 

Clear organization, brief but fully adequate information, and 
completeness of all entries make the scholar grateful. He is aware, 
too, of the years of work the preparation for this book demanded. 
The letters of inquiry, follow-ups, chasing leads, getting photostats, 
checking texts, comparing and affirming dates, assigning letters to 
hypothetical persons and places, visiting museums and collectors, 
tracking down auction records and possible purchasers, these are 
but a few of the tasks not even hinted at in the Millers’ self-effacing 
introduction. They must have felt, too, that even after all this 
work the Checklist would not be final or exhaustive. Indeed, a 
major satisfaction to the authors will be that the Checklist will 
inspire collectors, librarians, and scholars to examine their holdings 
so that undiscovered letters may be brought to notice. It is often 
said that scholarly work of the sort represented by the Checklist 
is the thankless job for which no gratitude and no reward is 
granted. Yet this is really not so. The Millers enjoyed the task 
and their reward will be in the satisfaction of aiding Whitman 
scholarship, which they have done so ably. 
C. 


University of Detroit 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF LEAVES OF GRASS 


Roger Asselineau, translator. Walt Whitman, Feuilles d’Herbe. Paris: 
Société d’Edition Belles Lettres, 1956. xxiv, 358 pp. 


An unfortunate fact of contemporary Whitman studies is that 
Professor Roger Asselineau’s L’Evolution de Walt Whitman is not 
yet available in English. Professed scholars know it, but it remains 
a sealed book to graduate students who are not embryo Whitman 
specialists, and in the current state of language study in America 
is not known to many of them. To the American Whitman public, 
Professor Asselineau’s translation of selections from Leaves of Grass 
will not be so important as his great critical work, but for purposes 
of introducing Whitman to French readers and university students 
it may be almost as significant. Whitman, of course, has been trans- 
lated before into French, and the complete translation of Ba7algerte 
and the shockingly bad selected translation of Messaien are still 
available. The new translation, which is less discouragingly bulky 
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than Bazalgette’s and better translated and selected than Messaien’s, 
fills a felt want. 

Professor Asselineau’s aim was to give his readers a sense of the 
structure of the Leaves in its final form by making selections from 
all of the sections of the book (with the exception of Drum-Taps) 
in the order of the 1892 edition, including some unclassified odes. 
He defends his curious omission of Drum-Taps by saying: ‘ These 
ecg are most often anecdotal and purely descriptive rather than 
yric, more historical than personal, and constitute an alien element 
in the book. Whitman, moreover, published them separately.’ 
These statements are true, and happily we are past the days when 
Drum-Taps was the only part of the Leaves which the high-priests 
of American literature would recognize as poetry. Nevertheless de- 
scriptive and anecdotal poetry is not necessarily bad poetry, even 
though it may lack the electrical charge of the purely lyrical. Fur- 
thermore, Whitman published ‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d’ and ‘ Passage to India’ (which Professor Asselineau trans- 
lates) separately too. The argument from bibliography will not 
hold up if one is attempting to present the pattern of the final 
text. Most important, Whitman, rightly or wrongly, thought that 
Drum-Taps was central to his book as he conceived it towards the 
end of his life. It was not, of course, central to the origin and 
development of the Leaves, as Professor Asselineau has shown, but 
any attempt to represent Whitman’s work as the poet thought it 
ought to be should respect the poet’s intention. Aside from his lapse, 
the French translator's selection will give the French reader a good 
idea of the construction of the Leaves. 

Any translation of Whitman into French presents certain prob- 
lems, and here a reviewer who is not a French scholar must move 
with caution. Many of the characteristics of Whitman’s style cannot 
be reproduced in French. The participles are principal victims. 

The initial participles survive the change, and the opening lines 
of ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking’ are one of Professor 
Asselineau’s many triumphs. Other Whitmanesque characteristics 
also seem, to an American, to be sacrificed to the exigencies of 
French. ‘ Trippers and askers’ (‘S. of M.,’ sec. 4) must become 
“gens qui aiment prendre en défaut et questionner ’"—not the same 
people at all. ‘I do not snivel that snivel the world over’ (ibid., 
20) must become ‘ Je ne vais pas geignant par le monde.’ Whit- 
man’s grammatical errors are silently corrected, something which he 
tended to do himself as he grew older. But even in 1892 the language 
of the Leaves was wild, free and uncurried: too uncurried for trans- 
lation into French, which is, above all things, classical and conserva- 
tive. It seems a pity that the French reader could not be given 
more sense of the distinctive characteristics of the original. But the 
remarkable fact is that so much comes over. 

Any interpreter of Whitman, not to mention his translators, 
must face his obscurities. These have a certain charm, of course, 
and their meaning may lie in their ambiguity and obscurity. Pro- 
fessor Asselineau, however, takes a firm attitude towards them. He 
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is correct to do so, yet the result is not quite Whitman. ‘ Play’d the 
part that still looks back on the actor or actress’ (‘Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry,’ sec. 6) becomes ‘ J’ai joué le réle qui marque a 
jamais l’acteur ou I’actrice.’ In ‘Out of the Cradle,’ ‘From your 
memories sad brother’ becomes ‘De mes souvenirs de toi, frére 
mélancholique,’ which is only half of what Whitman means. Since 
the line continues ‘ from the fitful risings and fallings I heard,’ the 
mi meant ‘from your memories, which I heard.’ The real puzzle, 

owever, is brilliantly solved. ‘From such as now they start the 
scene revisiting’ is translated ‘De ceux qui jaillissent maintenant, 
alors que je revisite les lieux.’ 

Given these differences between not only American English, but 
Whitman’s English and French, this translation is a very successful 
one. Professor Asselineau is himself a poet, and without the poetic 
instinct no poem can be translated. He handles the Whitman line 
well: one could hardly get closer to Whitman. The translation is 
always pleasing to the ear, especially in the great lyric passages, 
which are beautifully done. 

Professor Asselineau is planning a variorum edition of ‘ Song of 
Myself’ ‘for the use of the schools.’ Although he has French 
students in mind, this work such by a scholar will find a welcome 
reception in American graduate schools as a handy classroom com- 
plement to the forthcoming complete variorum. 


Epwarp F. GRIER 
University of Kansas 


WHITMAN IN MARBURG 


Studies in Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass: Written by Students at 
Philipps-Universitdt. Winter-Semester 1953-1954. Edited by Harry R. 
Warfel. Gainesville, Florida; Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1954. [x], 


116 pp. 


This book is a memorial of the experience of Professor Warfel in 
directing a one-semester seminar on Whitman's Leaves of Grass 
during the winter of 1953-54 while he was a Fulbright lecturer at 
the Philipps-Universitat in Marburg, Western Germany. 

As Professor Warfel remarks in his introduction, the seminar 
became an informal occasion for the presentation of papers, at 
first short and later more extensive, upon the interpretation of a 
particular poem or upon some more generally considered aspect of 
Whitman's performance. All, however, rejected the use of secondary 
sources, and so in each instance the paper was a transaction between 
the writer and the poet. 

All this made for a good but limited situation. It was good 
because the student was persuaded to rely upon his own resources 
and nothing else: to read as Whitman would have him read—out of 
a seeking mind and a receptive heart. It was limited because many 
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of the students, however praiseworthy their intent and sometimes 
their accomplishment, were comparatively inexperienced in criti- 
cism, only casually acquainted with the context out of which Whit- 
man’s life and poetry emerged, and sometimes heavy or over-sen- 
tentious in their expression. 

The best way, then, to understand this book is to be mindful of 
its origin: it is the record of a class of twelve German students 
engaged for fourteen weeks upon original interpretation, drawing 
not upon a background of previous knowledge of Whitman but 
upon individual interests and responsiveness to a fresh experience. 

These twelve produced no less than thirty-two pieces of differing 
length and quality, of which twenty-seven are in English and five 
in German. One of the thirty-two is printed twice, once in English 
and once in German, a sort of composite essay on ‘ Walt Whitman’s 
Bequest to our Time,’ a joint enterprise by Professor Warfel and his 
students. 

Possibly this may be intended as the essay which synthesized the 
whole experiment of the seminar. But it seems less effective in its 
idealizing generalizations than some of the more specific studies, 
such as Helga Jahr’s interesting analysis of Paul Hindemith’s ‘When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d: A Requiem for Those We 
Love,’ or Hartwig Faust’s ‘ Recitative and Aria in “On the Beach 
at Night,”’ or Giinther Miiller’s ‘ The Experience of Attraction,’ a 
comment on the poem ‘ Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances’ in 
relation to Kantian philosophy. 

Professor Warfel did well to memorialize this adventure of Euro- 
pean students among Whitman’s poems. First he made possible, 
and then he recorded, an experience which the poet himself con- 
stantly hoped for and held in mind as his part in the future: that 
he should be listened to by the young men and women of all lands. 


Haroitp W. BLopGETI1 
Union College 


WHO KNOWS WHITMAN? 


Who knows Whitman, that is, among our professional authors? 
Two of them, men of eminence both, have made such flagrant errors 
in reference to the poet and his Leaves of Grass as to qualify for a 
‘Believe it or Not! ° rating. These were come upon in casual read- 
ing, and I give them here for the sake of their oddity. Are there 
others? 

Carl Sandburg, quoting ‘Beat! Beat! Drums!’ in Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years (II, 276), describes Walt Whitman as 
“undersized, with graying whiskers.’ ‘Undersized ’—yes, that’s the 
word! 

Vincent Sheean, in his The Indigo Bunting: A Memoir of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay (p. 77), pronounces as follows: ‘ All lyric poets, 
it may be supposed, have some degree of suspicion that what they 
do relates them to that one creature we know which has as the law 
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of its being to sing and to fly. And yet they vary astonishingly in the 


expression of this feeling: in Walt Whitman it appears hardly at 
all, and you can read great quantities of his work in which no bird 
sings even by indirection, even by the most devious reference.’ Can 
Vincent Sheean ever have opened Leaves of Grass? 


Union College 


Haroip W. BLopGETT 
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WHITMAN DISSERTATIONS 


A total of fifty-two dissertations on Whitman have been completed 
or announced as in progress. Almost half date in the last decade; 
eleven were grouped from 1937-43, and nine were concentrated in 
the period 1929-33. Those dating earlier came out in 1901, '14, and 
"19. A fifth of them were done abroad. 

According to James Woodress’s Dissertations in American Litera- 
ture (Duke, 1957) , Whitman ranks sixth after Emerson (73) , James 
(72), Hawthorne (61), Melville (59), and Clemens (56), and 
before Poe (50), and Thoreau (27), if one omits titles with cross 
references. 

Cornell, which apparently produced the first dissertation on an 
American Literature subject, also turned out the first on Whitman— 
by Charles B. Burke, ‘An Inquiry into Whitman’s Absolute Self- 
hood.’ The late Dr Burke became head of the English Department 
at the University of Tennessee, where he delivered popular summer 
lectures on Whitman. 


University of Tennessee F. DEWoLFE MILLER 


THE PHILATELIC WHITMAN 


Portraits on postage stamps are usually those of rulers, statesmen, 
or national heroes of the country concerned. Literary figures have 
made an appearance in recent years, and nationality has ceased to 
be a criterion in any field. 

The first appearance of Walt Whitman on a postage stamp was 
in the Famous Americans series in 1940. Here he was in the 
company of Longfellow, Whittier, J. R. Lowell, and Riley, a 
gallery supplemented by Poe in 1949. In 1955, in honor of the 
centenary of Leaves of Grass, Whitman portraits turned up on the 
stamps of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. These countries 
honored, in the same series, Hans Christian Andersen, b. 1805, Adam 
Mickiewicz, d. 1855, and Schiller, d. 1805; Bulgaria and Rumania 
added Montesquieu, d. 1755, and Cervantes, for the 350th anniver- 
sary of Don Quixote. 

In view of the liberties taken by the designers and engravers of 
stamps, it is not always possible to make positive identification of 
the source of the portraits used, but the following seem most likely: 
United States, photo by Ulke, 1871; Rumania, photo by Gurney, 
1865; Czechoslovakia, photo by Gutekunst, 1890; Bulgaria, photo 
by Brady. (See opposite page.) 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


COLLEGE GRADUATES IN IN- 
DUSTRY (Report of the Detroit 
Employer Opinion Survey) , Second 
Edition, by Harold A. Basilius 


A revised survey sponsored by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce and Wayne State 


ART AND A CITY: A History of 
the Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts by Joy Hakanson Colby 

The story of the artistic life of Detroit as 


reflected in the history of the Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts, by the Art 


Editor of The Detroit News. 
93 pages, illustrated, clothbound with 
jacket, $6.00 


University, originally published in 1956. 
The study is an attempt to find out what 
employers think are the assets and liabili- 
ties of current college training. 


54 pages, paperbound, $1.00 net 


PROBLEMS OF POWER IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
edited by Arthur Kornhauser 


The past few decades have witnessed exciting developments in human 
relations in industry, schools, and community life. Little attention has 
been directed to the part played by conflicting group interesis and 
inequalities in the exercise of power. 

Can a complex industrial society in an insecure world hold steadfastly to 
its democratic values? What strains are engendered; what new needs 
emerge? How successfully is American democracy meeting these challenges? 
In this volume Robert S$. Lynd, Columbia University, Harold D. Lasswell, 
Yale University Law School, A. H. Maslow, Brandeis University, C. Wright 
Mills, Columbia University, and Arthur Kornhauser, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, explore these questions, 


252 pages, clothbound with jacket, $5.00 


THE MACKINAC BRIDGE CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELA- 


STORY by Prentiss M. Brown with 
foreword by George W. Stark 

Former Senator Brown, known in Michi- 
gan as ‘ Mr. Bridge,’ tells the facinating 
story of the financing and building of the 
world’s greatest suspension bridge, which 
will be completed in November 1957 and 
will serve as a connecting link between the 
Upper and Lower Peninsulas of Michigan. 


40 pages, frontispiece, paperbound, 


$1.00 


TIONS ALONG THE DETROIT 
RIVER by Albert B. Corey 


A brief informal summary of international 
relations on the Detroit River from 1760 
to the present, as presented by the New 
York State Historian on the occasion of 
the 1956 Lewis Cass Lecture before the 
members of the Detroit Historical Society. 


Paperbound, $1.00 
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